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to Concord to make her home there for the rest of her days. She was soon after 
laid in Sleepy Hollow beside her parents and sisters. 

She was the Meg of the famous ' ' Little Women " and possessed in reality all 
those amiable and excellent qualities which are there attributed to her. Calm in 
temper, retiring in disposition, affectionate and sweet in character, she resembled her 
father more than the other children. Justice has hardly been done to her intellec- 
tual abilities, which were thrown in the shade by the brilliant achievements of her 
sister. But she possessed the same vivid dramatic talent, and was a charming story 
teller, and sometimes her stories were mistaken for her sister's. She had not the 
ambition and intense energy which Louisa possessed, or circumstances did not bring 
them out. Marrying early — she was protected for a time from the terrible pressure 
of need which weighed upon the family, and when left a widow her heart and mind 
were engrossed with the care and education of her children. 

The sad infirmity of deafness prevented her from enjoying fully the social life 
for which she was otherwise fitted. But she has left behind her a fragrant memory 
of loving affection and kind deeds in the hearts of all who knew her, and who will 
always remember her as one of that unique family who have done so much to bless 
our New England homes, and hold them to " Plain living and high thinking." 

Two sons survive her, who are both connected with the enterprising firm of 
Roberts Brothers, to whom the public are indebted for recognising the worth of 
Louisa Alcott s work, and publishing it in fitting form. E. D. C. 

La recherche de l'unite\ By E. de Roberty. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1893. 

M. Roberty s " Recherche de l'Unite " is a strange and baffling book which few 
readers will have the patience to appreciate at its true value. The essay is essen- 
tially a critique of the abuse of scholastic abstractions in contemporary philosophis- 
ing. But the protest against abstractions is couched in so severely abstract a style 
that it is difficult to seize the author's thought and still more difficult to restate it 
fairly in simpler and more concrete language. 

Rational or experimental monism is the label which M. Roberty affixes to his 
own doctrine. He opposes it, first, to all forms of confessed dualism, and, second, 
to the latent dualism which he finds lurking in neo-Kantianism, in Spencer's trans- 
figured realism and in other contemporary forms of transcendental monism. 

In his plea for monism he is traversing familiar ground and offers the reader 
little that is positively new. The monistic thesis can never be proved in the strict 
sense of the word. The dualist may always affirm, if he will, that for him the uni- 
verse of experience is a product of two or more ultimate and irreducible factors that 
have no common divisor. And this view has been maintained by many great 
thinkers as the only doctrine which affords satisfaction to certain imperious demands 
of the human heart. However that may be, there are certain equally imperious 
instincts of the analytic intelligence which it leaves unsatisfied. " La raison sans 
cesse raisonne," and refuses to pause at any arbitrary barrier. The philosophising 
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intellect chafes at limits even though they be set far beyond the bonds of any prob- 
able advance of the science of our day. Where science proves unable to exhibit the 
unity, that is the causal interrelations, of two sets of phenomena, the philosopher 
postulates this unity by subsuming them both under a common logical category. 
And this postulated logical unity he submits to the investigator as a problem to be 
worked out in the symbols of mathematical physics. Nothing less than the sub- 
sumption of all experience under a single unifying category will satisfy him. And 
this instinct dualism baffles and disappoints. So that to this type of mind dualism 
presents itself not as one erroneous system of philosophy, but as an utter negation 
of all philosophy. 

I do hot know whether M. Roberty would formally assent to this statement of 
the monistic position, but he seems to say very much the same thing himself in his 
final resume : "The rational monism of science and philosophy thus presents itself 
" as a psychical or even psycho-physical necessity, an imperious want which our 
' ' faculties are impelled to appease precisely because they feel themselves lost in the 
"chaos of our sensations at first and afterwards of our knowledge. We are unceas- 
" ingly preoccupied by the desire to arrest or dominate the dispersion of our intelli- 
"gence in the surrounding medium. This end is subserved by the ideal integra- 
"tion," etc., etc., p. 205. 

The reader will find more that is new in the author's polemic against the latent 
dualism of what he calls transcendental monism. Under this name M. Roberty 
comprehends all systems which assume an antithesis between phenomena as a whole 
and a dark background or source of phenomena, variously denominated as the 
noumenon, the thing in itself, or the Unknowable. His argument is in substance a 
restatement of the familiar dilemma, as old as Plato. If it is really unknowable 
how can one even speak of it without self-contradiction ? But in his ingenious de- 
velopment of this argument, M. Roberty brings into due prominence and provides 
with a convenient technical name a valuable logical truth, — his so-called law of the 
" identity of hyperabstract contraries." The name suggests unfortunate associa- 
tions. But M. Roberty's law has nothing but the name in common with its Hegel- 
ian namesake. The Hegelian identity of contraries is in the main a barefaced log- 
ical equivocation arising out of the elementary psychological fact of the tendency of 
our minds to associate opposites. But the law here considered applies only to the 
widest and hence emptiest abstractions, the summit genera of abstraction and gene- 
ralisation. As we proceed upward by successive inclusions from the lowest species 
to the highest genus, we assume at each stage in the process a negative idea corre- 
sponding to each positive class-notion. The ideas " not-man " and "not-animal" 
have as real if not, as expressly defined, a content as the positive ideas man and ani- 
mal. This is as old as Plato. But our author points out further that when pro- 
ceeding upward along any line of generalisation the mind attains to the highest con- 
ceivable abstraction (the term of maximum extension and minimum intension) then 
this formal antithesis of positive and negative loses all its real content. The nega- 
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tive term answering to such a summum genus is a mere flatus vocis devoid of all real 
significance. Plato long ago showed this in the case of the idea of (absolute) ' ' not- 
being" which he dismisses in the Sophist as a futile and self -contradictory expres- 
sion. But M. Roberty affirms that any abstract term which symbolises the totality 
of experience or phenomena is identical with any other abstraction that has the same 
extension even though the one may be in form the contradictory opposite of the 
other. Thus the ideas of matter, and of space void of matter, are summa genera, in 
terms of either of which the relations of all phenomena may be stated. The differ- 
ence is merely in the point of view as appears from the Cartesian identification of 
matter with extension. We fall into illusion if we posit both concepts as coexisting 
realities and so double the phenomena. And the same holds true of the correlated 
concepts mind and matter, and subject and object. Hence arises the summa delusio, 
as our author calls it, of the three representative schools of contemporary thought, 
the Kantian criticism, the agnostic positivism and the Spencerian evolutionism. 
Differing superficially, they are one in this fundamental error, that they set up 
as a real antithesis the purely verbal opposition between the world and its cause or 
ground, between phenomena and that which manifests itself in phenomena, between 
the knowable and the unknowable. These terms are all ultimate, universal, all- 
embracing abstractions, and therefore exactly identical in respect of their real con- 
tent. The world and its cause are the same indefinite totality of experiences viewed 
from different angles of observation. The natura naturata, to borrow Spinoza's 
phrase, and the natura naturans are not numerically distinct. The noumenon is 
merely the phenomenon thought of in a different way. The sum total of now un- 
knowable things is identical with the sum of things potentially knowable. ''Summa 
tamen omnia constant. ' ' We add nothing to reality by erecting altars to our own 
personified ignorance. 

Such in substance is M. Roberty 's argument, and I have nothing to object to 
it here. I can only wonder at the significance he attributes to the entire question. 
His doctrine, though he may repudiate the label, is essentially pure phenomenalism 
or positivism. His monism is less a positive conception than a negation of the dual- 
ism that would seem to oppose arbitrary barriers to human inquiry. His position 
is really that of the sceptic who through metaphysic has become dead to meta- 
physic. By the whole tenor of his psychology he is bound to regard abstractions 
as merely so many counters for the more convenient reckoning of the concrete values 
of life. Why should he attach so much importance to right or wrong manipulation 
of those counters on the metaphysical chess-board in matters which at present do 
not touch those realities very nearly ? Like George Henry Lewes, he began with the 
credo of positivism. And, as happened with Lewes, his maturer thought is impa- 
tient of the seeming implication in all the divers forms of positivist agnosticism of 
an unknowable absolute beyond the knowable relative. The hint of a mystery, the 
dogmatic affirmation of a limit to human knowledge irritates and is distasteful to 
him. And I grant him that the doctrine, whether in its Spencerian or Kantian form 
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is as self-contradictory as the old neo-Platonist Damascius found it 1400 years ago. 
But what difference does it make to a philosopher who has transcended it ? Is the 
religion of the Unknowable a serious danger to the moral life of modern man ? Is 
the slight survival of this mysticism in the philosophies of a Wundt, a Spencer, or 
a Riehl a hindrance to concrete scientific progress ? Many of the most vigorous 
leaders of modern thought answer these questions in the affirmative, and they may 
be right, que scais-je} 

In thus endeavoring to expound the author's central thought, I have been forced 
to pass by the many interesting psychological apercus which "his book contains. 

Especially noteworthy is the suggestion that the images or mental representa- 
tions which the traditional psychology places between sensations and concepts arise 
frequently, if not normally, from a fusion of several elementary concepts and are 
not to be thought of always as direct copies of sensation. It was doubtless a feeling 
of this that led Plato in the Philebus to describe the imagination under the figure of 
an artist who paints the ideas which first arise in our minds as discourses of reason 
QAyoi). Paul Shorey. 



The Science of Mechanics. By Dr. Ernst Mack, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Prague. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 
1893. Pages, 534. Price, $2.50. 

' ' The present volume is not a treatise upon the application of the principles of 
' ' mechanics. Its aim is to clear up ideas, expose the real significance of the mat- 
' ' ter, and get rid of metaphysical obscurities. The little mathematics it contains 
" is merely secondary to this purpose." 

These are the opening words of the Preface of this work, which is essentially a 
treatise on the evolution of mechanics, and not a text-book of its principles, all the 
problems that have arisen in the science's development being dealt with historically 
and from the point of view of the theory of .knowledge. In this sense it is as much a 
contribution to philosophy as to science, and will thus be of much more value to 
the student and inquirer than a simple statement of technical principles could be. 
In Professor Mach's analysis the reader sees how the principles of mechanics have 
in fact been ascertained, from what sources they take their origin, and what their 
positive and physical essence is, as distinguished from the technical guise they have 
historically assumed and which students now so often regard as their real substance. 

The gist and kernel of mechanical ideas has, in almost every case, grown up in 
the investigation of very simple and special cases of mechanical processes. It is 
these cases with which Professor Mach deals. Here we see the science in its gen- 
esis, and feel the steps by which it has been created. We accompany the great 
investigators in their deepest quests, meet the same obstacles, and experience the 
same doubts as they ; learning that they, too, were mortal men, who had to hew their 



